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nthusiasm and a sense of adventure mark the onset of a 
journey through uncharted lands to arrive at a destination 

not yet on any map. Such was the mood when we established the 
paramaters of etc. 

The primary purpose was to demonstrate the importance of developing 
sharp communication skills in all areas of the CPCC curriculum. 

A second purpose was to showcase those who exhibit growth in 
communicative ability. 

Our method was to publish, to share with the college community, 
examples from across the campus of students’ class assignments which 


verbally and graphically contain elements that convey soundness in thought 
and presentation. 


More than sixty pieces of writing arrived in our office. The Editorial 
Board read all the contibutions, anguished over some decisions, but 
eventually agreed on the final selections. Although we drew ample material 
to publish efc., submissions did not come from the varied disciplines as we 
had wished. We may be pioneers with dreams, but even so, we are pioneers 
with feet on the ground, realizing the destination is not always achieved 
the first journey out. 


We applaud the writers who contributed for we found growth and merit in 
their work. Through the limelight of publication, they should be encouraged 
to continue a tradition of good communication which will inspire their 
peers. 

Into the hands of the reader, the CPCC community, we deliver the first 
edition of etc. to be shared with pleasure. 


—-- The Editorial Board 
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graphics by Mary B. Flock 


ETC. is a student publication 
published by the Office of 
Student Activities, Central 
Piedmont Community Col- 
lege., P.O. Box 35009, Char- 
JOtteRINIC 328235; 


COVET 


Words and pictures communicate. The 
cover portrays communication through yet 
another medium — that of modern dance. 
Karol Karam , a member of Dance Central, 
performs in ““The Fragmenting,” a 
psychological drama in dance choreographed 
by Katharyn Horne, dance instructor. 

The photograph was taken by Bill Kiser, 
editor of The Spark. 


All rights are returned to the 
writers published herein. No 
reproduction can be made of 
the magazine without permis- 
sion from the originator of 
the work and the Office of 
Student Activities. 
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have known this secret for years. 
It has been passed down through 
my family since early post Civil War 
days. 

One day around 1886, my fore- 
father, Arthur, whose name I bear, 
accompanied his master, Mr. Joseph 
Alexander, as he strolled the side- 
walks of this fashionable neighbor- 
hood called the Garden District in 
New Orleans. The walks weren’t 
buckled then as they are now in 
1984, ~ The “iron gatelike fences 
were foreboding enough without 
the huge guard dogs which patrol 
the area today. Mr. Alexander’s 
large wrought iron fence, detailed 
in lifelike corn stalks, was being 
erected around his elegant new 
home where I reside today. You 
might say I look after the place. 

While Mr. Alexander inspected 
his home under construction, his 
companion, Arthur, decided to do 
some inspecting of his own. With 
silent, but fast paced steps, he clip- 
ped up the hall, stopping short, 
unnoticed, and peered into the par- 
lor. Jacob, a black brick mason and 
former slave, working in the fire- 
place, quietly and nervously slipped 
a marble slab three-quarters of the 
way out and dropped a burlap sack 
into an empty dark hole and quickly 
closed it, len sminutes later 2 
knock at the door precipitated an 
explanation for the curious event 
which my ancestor had witnessed. 

7) tmeesheritte laviomasthempot 
bellied sheriff introduced himself. 

“Do you have a Negro working 
here by the name of Jacob Adams?”’ 
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“Yes Ido,’ Mr. Alexander replied. 

“Il have a watrant were Or eis 
arrest, Arthurs ears perkedsup- 
This was indeed bad news. Jacob 
had been friendly to Arthur, and he 
sensed he was a good man. 

“What's the charge, Sheriff?” 

‘Murder.’ The sheriff elaborated, 
‘‘T have a man here who says he saw 
Jacob Adams murder a newly arrived 
resident of New Orleans, a Mr. John 
Carter. This is Tom Gibbons,” he 
waved a hand to a man of medium 
height, wearing two days’ growth of 
beard. 

Hearing the sheriff and fearing 
for his life, Jacob tried to slip out 
the back. The desperate man was 
taken by surprise. He was nabbed 
by a waiting deputy. 

“That se the mans wo hetiiivameite 
was in that back alley in the French 
Quarter. He killed John Carter!” 


The accusing Confederate veteran 
shouted. 

“T didn’t kill that carpetbagger! 
He did!” Jacob cried as he pointed 
to Tom Gibbons. ‘There was no 
mention of the missing burlap bag. 

My forefather related what hap- 
pened later at the jailhouse. Tom 
Gibbons slipped up to the jailhouse 
window. He threw a piece of steak 
to the sheriff's dog tied up nearby. 
The dog snarled, and snapped up 
the steak as the two men talked. 
You might say he was the only wit- 
ness, but what could a dog do? 

Tom Gibbons spoke in a low 
pacifying voice. ‘““You tellme where 
that money is, and I'll tell the sheriff 
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I’m mistaken about you.” He spoke 
menacingly, ““You stolemy money, 
nigger, and I don’t look kindly on 
that!” 

‘‘That wasn’t your money. You 
stole it off that carpetbagger! I just 
grabbed the money while your back 
was (Uliic das 

Jacob didn’t agree 10 go "aleme 
with that scum Tom Gibbons. 

He knew if he told Gibbons where 
the money was, he would take the 
loot and never say a word in Jacob’s 
defense. He also knew no one would 
take the word of a former slave 
against that of a veteran Confederate 
soldier. When his wife Lizzy came 
to the jail the next day, he pleaded 
with her, ‘“‘Lizzy, don’t you ever 
tell! Some day you try to get a job 
as a maid at that house. Youseam 
get that money for youand the chil- 
dren. There must be ten thousand 
dollars in that bag!” 

The grief- stricken womanimplored 
Jacob to tell the truth, but in the 
end, consented to appease Jacob. 
Even though Lizzy was a former 
slave, she could read and write. She 
wrote all of this in her diary, but 
she never did try to get a job at the 
Alexander home. She didn’t believe 
in ill-gotten gains. Poor Jacob met 
his demise at the end of a rope. 

Miss Jane Alexander, the great 
great grandaughter of Joseph Alex- 
ander, lives here alone now, execpt 
for Jim the yard man and me. She’s 
very kind to Jim and me. Big Jim is 
a half-breed Indian. He and I get 
along fine. I guess you might say 

CPCC 


I’m a half-breed myself. 
has said many a time, “Arthur, you 
got to be really careful about these 


Big Jim 


strangers, for Miss Jane’s sake.” 
The little elderly spinster is proud 
of her heritage and loves to show 
her home to curious passerbys. She 
is entirely too trusting for this twen- 


tieth century. Occasionally a strol- 
ler will walk too close to the gate- 
like fences in the neighborhood, 
and a dog will lunge, his head actu- 
ally jutting out through the iron 
bars, as he snaps at the mortified 
intruder. Miss Alexander won’t 
stand for that type of dog’s behavior. 

One spring afternoon it was 
through the corn stalk gates that a 
nicely dressed black man entered, 
a pocket watch chain dangling from 
the pants fob of his three-piece suit, 
and a rain coat draped over his 
right arm. I approached him trying 
to block his entrance into the yard. 
I smelled trouble. 

Miss Alexander apologized for 
me. “Arthur, I’m surprised at you! 
You worry too much about me.” 
The man told Miss Alexander he 
was an architect interested in his- 
torical homes. He introduced him- 
self, ‘I’m Samuel Adams.” 

“Won't you come in, Mr. Adams. 
I'd love to show you through the 
house.”’ 

“Why thank you ma’am. That’s 
very kind of you.” They went into 
the house. I paced up and down 
the porch, trying to decide what to 
do next. I was indeed leary of the 


handsome black man. Should J alert 
etc. 
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Big Jim? He was out back cutting 
the grass. 

Miss Alexander gave Samuel 
Adams a short tour. When she came 
downstairs, she whispered through 
the screen door, “Arthur, settle 
down. Don’t be so restless.” 

Still edgy, I listened through the 
window as she gave the man some 
New Orleans background. ‘‘Jeffer- 
son Davis, the Confederate presi- 
dent, died across the street at his 
friend’s home. And, oh yes, Mr. 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson’s great 
great grandson visited the house 
recently. He looks exactly like his 
ancestral grandfather! Too bad 
Andrew Jackson never had any chil- 
dren. He was a great hero to New 
Orleans, you know. Have you seen 
Jackson Square in the French Quar- 
ter? There’s a magnificent statue of 
Jackson sitting on his horse.” 

“Yes ma’am,” thestranger nodded. 
“T’ve also seen a couple of other 
statues around town.” He acted 
fidgety. 

pe leuminesscleyOu some lca, Mr: 
Adams.” 

He looked relieved, ““Why, that 
would be fine, Miss Alexander. 
Thank you.’ The silver haired, 
bespectacled lady left the parlor. 

I looked through the window as I 
thought, “‘He’s up to no good.” 

I watched as the well-dressed 
stranger moved the marble slab. I 
had seen enough. I made a mad 
dash around back to get Big Jim. 

Miss Alexander came in with the 
tea. The black man was standing, 
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his coat draped over his arm, this 
time concealing the burlap bag. He 
edged his way backward to the 
door. ‘Miss Alexander, please for- 
give me, but I don’t feel very well. 
Perhaps we can have tea some other 
time. Thank you so much for your 
kindness.” 


The spry little lady was one step 
ahead of him. She had clandestinely 
watched as Mr. Adams had retrieved 
the burlap sack. ‘‘As Hesiod said, 
Mr. Adams, ‘Do not seek evil gains. 
Evil gains are the equivalent to dis- 
aster.’ ” Pointing to the picture of a 
former slave, she added, ‘‘You too 


resemble your great great grand- 
father, Jacob Adams. I always 
suspected he may have hidden trea- 
sure in this house. It’s not likely 
anyone would murder a carpet- 
bagger without stealing a tidy sum, 
although I doubt Jacob Adams was 
the murderer.” The startled thief 
darted from the room. 

Jim broke through the doorway, 
grappling with the stranger, but lost 
his grip. I lunged. The terrified 
man dropped the burlap bag and 
yelled for Miss Alexander to call me 


off 
‘Heel!’ The little woman ex- 


claimed. ‘“‘Good dog, Arthur! You 
deserve a bone. Or better still, a re- 
ward. I’ll call the sheriff, Jim. If we 
get a reward, I'll donate it to the 
Humane Society. How would you 
like that, Arthur?” Wagging my tail, 
I continued to bare my teeth, as the 
man groaned. I didn’t want the 
stranger to think my “guard” was 
down.o 
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Annette Freeman, who lives in Davidson and is a 
student in the computer science program, said, 
“I'd been hiding scraps of writing all my life, 
but have learned from writing instructor 
Virginia Christenbury to bring them out of the 


by Annette Freeman 


agerly I anticipated the call 

from the opthamologist’s 

office, informing me my new glasses 
were ready. How nice it would be 
to see again, without frowning and 
peering, or holding things fifteen 
feet away! No more of this walking 


closet and read aloud in class. 


ANTEEY 


into doors and stumbling over 
things I could not see in front of 
me, or worrying about where the 
white line was in the middle of the 
road while driving at night, or 
missing the street signs because | 
couldn’t read them. What heaven 
it would be to be able to type day 
and night, if I so desired, without 
getting an Excedrin headache. 

My husband teased me, saying 
that as soon as I put my glasses on 
and saw how old he was, I might 
want a divorce. 

Late Wednesday afternoon the 
call came, saying I could pick them 
up the next day. I dropped by as 
soon as class was over, finished 
paying the bill, rushed home, put 
them on, went into the bathroom 
where the light was better, and 
peered at my reflection. 

“Where in the world did all these 
new wrinkles come from?’ I won- 
dered, as I took a closer look. “‘I 


could have sworn I looked younger 
than this!” 

“Oh, my, there are at least twenty 
new gray hairs I never knew I had!” 

“Oh,” I thought, ‘“‘this makeup 
is all wrong for me! I need at least 
three shades darker.” 

I took the glasses off and looked 
back into the mirror. 

‘There! That’s much betten a 
thought. 

I stopped complaining when I 
walked into doors or stumbled over 
the furniture. I let someone else do 
the driving at night, and I counted 
the streets rather than attempting 
to read the names. I typed when 
no one was around, so I could wear 
the infernal things. 

My husband surprised me when 
he returned from one of his trips 
while I was wearing them, reading 
the newspaper. 

“Well, how do I look?” he asked 
walking up to me. I promptly snat- 
ched the glasses off and said, ““We 


never looked better!” o 
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by Annette Freeman 


t tells so much of her, of 

her thoughts and feelings. 
She chose the star pattern, so popu- 
lar when she began it during the last 
year of World War II when her son 
was fighting for his country, and its 
major colors are red, white and blue. 

Here is a piece I remember from 
a striped shirt my Grandfather used 
to wear, and some from the many 
‘Sunday best’ dresses my aunts 
and cousins wore to church. I 
| recognize others from some of the 
dresses she made for me, and one 
from the curtains she fashioned for 
my room. 

When I look at the lining, made 
from flour sacks, I can still smell 
her hot biscuits she made for us 
each morning. And I can still see 
the faces of friends and neighbors 
| who helped her to put it all together 
with tiny stitches that still hold. 

It warmed me on those cold 
winter nights, and others, as well. 
Pmaenow. | see my son’s sleepy 
head peeping out just above it. He 
never got to meet her, but he is 
comforted by this gift from her 
| loving hands.o 


[: cried as he put the flowers 
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unconscious and she had died 


on his wife’s grave. Could it instantly. Why couldn’tI have died, 


RIED 


: by Judy Perry 


A 1984 graduate of East Mecklenburg 

High School, Judy Perry is in the 
drama program. She loves to sing and 
plans to take piano and guitar. In her 
spare time, she reads romance novels. 


etc. 


have been two weeks since the acci- 
dent, he thought. They had been 
driving from the doctor’s office 
where she had found out she was 
pregnant. She had been so happy, 
so vibrant. 
He kept looking over at her and 
smiling. She was talking about 
buying baby furniture for the nur- 
sery. 
He had been told they had hit 
a telephone pole. He was knocked 


he moaned to himself. It was all 
my fault. I should have looked 
where I was going. Now she’s dead 
and 1m alive. (1ts not fair, he 
said aloud. 

He felt his salty tears on his face 
and was amazed he had been crying. 
This was the first time he had cried 
since he was ten years old when his 
mother had died. Slowly, he got up 
and walked toward his car. 

They say he died instantly.o 


Trivia 


abso ee, 


by Gary L. Eklund about 


1. Why was Asheville jealous of 
Morganton? 

A. At one time the Supreme Court 
of the state held its summer ses- 
sions in Morganton. 


2. In what year did the Democratic 
Party have almost complete control 
of North Carolina? 

A. 1876 


3. On December 17, 1903, the 
Wright brothers flew a_ gasoline 
powered aircraft. What four glider 
records did the brothers break in 
October 1902? 
A. flew the largest machine 

stayed longest in the air 

had the smallest angle of descent 

flew in the highest wind 


4. What was the name of the hurri- 
cane in 1937 that took about ninety 
lives? (It was considered one of the 
worst maritime disasters in outer 
banks history.) 

A. Racer’s Storm 


5. What is the name of the first 
National Seashore Recreational 
Area? 
A. The Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore. 


6. John Hill Wheeler wrote it in 
1851. It was one of the most popu- 
lar books ever to be published con- 
cerning North Carolina. What was 
the name of the book? 

A. Historical Sketches of North 
Carolina from 1584 to 1851 


7. What happened to Edward Teach, 
(Blackbeard) and Stede Bonnet in: 
1718? 
A. Both were captured and put to 
death. 
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8. Who was the first farmer to attain 
the governorship in the twentieth 
century? 

A. W. Kerr Scott 


9. What radio station in Charlotte 
had the first broadcasting trans- 
mitter in North Carolina? 

A. WBT 


10. Henry Lawson Wyatt lost his 
life in the war between the states. 
What is unique about him? 

A. He was the first Confederate 
soldier to die in battle. 


11. What year was the North Caro- 
lina Symphony Orchestra founded? 
Av 1932 


12. Annie Lowrie Alexander retur- 
ned to Mecklenburg County in 1887 
to be the first woman to do what in 
North Carolina? 

A. Practice medicine 


13. What were the first two tele- 
vision stations to go on the air in 
1949? 

A. WFMY and WBTV 


14. What year did the state start 
using the electric chair for execu- 
tions? 

AW L910 


15. What was the pay for a new 
enlisted man in the Confederate 
Army? 

A. $11 to $21 per month 


16. When was the Cape Hatteras 
light house built? 
A. 1870 


uiz, for those who know 
every 


17. In what North Carolina town 
did Annie Oakley live for part of 
her life? 

A. Pinehurst 


18. On January 1, 1942 the Rose 
Bowl was not played in Pasadena 
for fear of a raid by the Japanese. 
What North Carolina city was the 
game played in? 

A. Durham 


19. Can you name the oldest con- 
tinuously operated movie theater 
in the country until it closed in 
1956? (Hint: The theater was loca- 
ted in Wilmington) 

A. The Byou 


20. The first woman to parachute 
from an airplane was from Hender- 
son, North Carolina. Who was she? 
A. Georgia (Tiny) Thompson 


21. What is the name of the gold 
mine located beneath the city of 
Charlotte? 

A. The Rudisill Gold Mine 


22. The price of crossing a bridge 
over the Cape Fear River in 1851 
for a man and horse was how much? 
A. ten cents 


23. Who were the three signers of 
The Declaration of Independence 
from North Carolina? 

A. Joseph Hewes, John Penn, Wil- 
liam Hooper 


24. Governor Hunt and Senator 
Helms do not agree on much, but 
joined forces on what project? 

A. saving the Cape Hatteras light 
house.o 


The Pictorial History of North 
Carolina was the source for the 
last twenty questions. 
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Gypsy Travis 
began stringing 
words together 
when she was 
thirteen. Since 
becoming a 
aks student in 
Virginia Christenbury’s creative 
writing class at the North Learning 
Center, her commitment to 
sharpening her writing skills has 
grown. 

She won an honorable mention 
in the Charlotte Writers Club 
annual article competition and had 
a poem accepted for publication in 
The Crucible. 


S I approached the top of 

the hill, I saw the bent 

old figure. He seemed to grow larger 
as I got nearer. When I got even 
with him, I could see a million miles 
of life etched out in his face. I had 
no way of knowing if they were 


etc. 


by Gypsy Travis 


good miles or bad miles. I had no 
way of knowing if there was any- 
thing more deadly than his old arm 
under the ragged coat draped across 
it. His thumb was out. 

I passed by the old man and 
looked into my rear view mirror to 
see him looking after me. I watched 
him shrink out of sight as I topped 


the next hill. 
Later that evening as I was 


cleaning the scraps from the table, 
I thought about the old man. I 
wondered if he had a place to stay 
or if he had anything to eat. I felt a 
tinge of guilt asI got into my warm 


bed and tried to find comfort on 
my soft pillow. What if he were 
really God in disguise and nobody 
gave him a ride? What if he were 
some heinous criminal and some- 
body did? 

When I saw the story in the paper 
three days later, I didn’t have to see 
a photograph to know it was about 
the old man I had passed. It read: 
“Unkown Hero Identified” as a 
headline. Then—“Joe Smith was 
released from prison just five days 
ago, after serving a fifty-year sen- 
tence for a murder prison officials 
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Hitehhiker 


say he still vowed he was innocent 
of the day he was released. It is 
believed he was hitchhiking to the 
east coast to find some distant rela- 
tives when he witnessed a car go off 
the road down an embankment. 
Martha Jones said from her hospital 
bed today that she was trapped in 
the overturned automobile with her 
infant. Mr. Smith pulled her from 
thevehicle and crawled in and passed 
the unconscious baby to her, telling 
her to get it to safety. She got up 
the bank and looked back as he was 
struggling to climb out of the win- 
dow and the car broke into flames. 
She lay the baby down and started 
toward him and he yelled to her 
to get back and something explo- 
ded. Efforts are being made to 
locate his next of kin.”’ 

Had I picked up Joe Smith that 
day, his course would have changed 
and he would still be alive, maybe 
rejoicing with his loved ones. Mar- 
tha Jones and her baby would pro- 
bably have been dead, her loved 
ones mourning. 


No decision is without innocence 
or guilt.o 


iagnostic problem solving 

programs are beneficial to 
the computer operator as well as 
the computer maintenance person, 
because the operator has the oppor- 
tunity to examine her own system 
before she calls in a maintenance 
person. The operator or someone 
on hand might remedy the problem, 
saving themselves time and money. 
Also, this eliminates the possiblility 
of encountering a bogus mainte- 
nance person who might run them 
for a loop. Memory diagnostic pro- 
grams can be simple programs or 
they can be very intricate programs 
depending on their purpose, effici- 
ency and effectiveness. 

The memory diagnostic included 
with this lab is designed to test the 
read/write activities of an Apple Ile 
to a user-chosen section of RAM 
(random access memory) by writing 
specific data to all the indicated 
memory locations once and then 
reading them back for verification. 
This program offers the user the 
option of inserting invalid data 
before the verification segment of 
the program is executed. When the 
program detects this or other invalid 
data the memory address, expected 
data, and the actual data are dis- 
played on the monitor. 

When the Apple Ile motherboard, 
monitor, disk drive, and keyboard 
peripherals were powered up for 
the first time, there was no visual 
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result on the monitor, and the disk 
drive was not activated. The first 
line checked was the five volt 
power supply to the MPU (micro 
processing unit) which checked 
out fine. The next line checked 
was the reset line and it was func- 
tioning properly. Before there was 
a chance to check the phase O line 
the system finished resetting, loaded 
DOS (disk operating system) and 
responded with a prompt on the 
monitor. The first location checked 
after complete power up was the 
clock lines, and they also were 
functioning properly. It was then 
brought to my attention that the 
problem appeared to be thermal 
related, that is, a certain compo- 
nent did not function properly 
until its ambient temperature rose 
to an appropriate level. 


The next procedure incorporated 
was to greatly decrease the temper- 
ature of the suspected D/P (dual in- 
line pins) chips—by applying freon 
to them. In this case, the clock and 
oscillator system chips were studied 
because these were the main areas 
not checked before complete power 
up. When the freon was applied to 
they colorereterencemchip-sthicemone 
responsible for generating the phase 
O clock signal, the system would 
crash. 


by Kit Johnston 


After detecting that this was the 
only chip affected by the decrease 
in temperature, the chip was extrac- 
ted, destroyed and replaced with a 
new one. 

With the new component in place 
and the system restored, the chip 
was retested with the freon with no 
unusual reaction. The next proce- 
dure was to expose the circuits to 
a very high temperature and then 
again to a very low temperature, 
and the result again was no unusual 
reaction. 

By following diagnostic procedures 
well trained computer operators 
may be taught to root out a glitch. 


Kit Johnston transferred from 
Appalachian State University to 
CPCC for more hands-on experi- 
ence in electronic and computer en- 
gineering classes. A native of Char- 
lotte and a 1980 graduate of South 
Mecklenburg High School, after 
finishing his program at CPCC, he 
will complete a BS at UNCC. 

In addition to his interest in 
computers, he’s a stereo buff, en- 
joys cooking, and insists “that real 
men do eat quiche.”’ 
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. SERPINA’S STORIES 
... LETTERS TO ERIC 
... FOR ROBERT (poem) 
... THE DYING GAUL 
... ANCIENT EVILS 
“ENJOY!” said Betsy Bilger, instructor in the Art Department. 


She stressed to her Art History I classes that each student could be 
creative and have fun writing papers for her and that each of them 


were to, “Enjoy it!”’ 
One of her eleven assignments stimulated stu- oe 
dents to “‘pretend you are a magician training an ap- + ju 4s 


prentice in a prehistoric culture.” She asked also, Sg 4 
ee 


“Who is your favorite Egyptian?” for the project 
on the Egyptian chapter. Another 
assignment asked students to pre- 
tend they were Heinrich Schlie- 
man writing a letter to a friend in 
Germany. 

Other assignments which spark- 
ed their imaginations were inspired 
by art history from the Mesopota- 
mian, Aegean, Greek, Roman, Early “ 
Christian - Byzantine Period, Is- 
lamic, Early Middle Ages, Roma- | 
nesque and Gothic eras. She want- = 
ed these topics to be portrayed 
specifically as well as creatively. 
These articles on the following 
eight pages are the result. 
Enjoy! 
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Although Lena C. Gabriel has a 
masters in English, she is a CPCC 
student studying for an Associate 
in Fine Arts. Also she teaches 
Italian and German, so she fits 
classes around this schedule. 

She said, ‘““CPCC offers so much 
along with its unique atmosphere 
and diversity of people that I’ve 
decided to stay with it until 
completing the associate in fine 
arts program. 


Pee 


ERPINA’S 
TORIES 


by 


Lena C. Gabriel 


ERPINA SLOWLY adjusted the flowing folds of her 

caftan and settled herself comfortably. Her servant 

had put away her jewelry and removed her hairpiece. 
The morning activities were over and she could relax in the 
cool interior of the large, stone house. She carried her 
many years well, but her own wispy white hair, hidden 
from public view by her stylized hairpiece, gave witness 
to her advanced age. She had lived a long and full life, the 
wife of a nobleman in the magnificent capitol of Persia, 
Persepolis, and now, her husband dead, she continued to 
hold a place of respect in her family. Today, her son was 
attending one of the frequent ceremonies at the Palace of 
Darius, and she had agreed to entertain her grandchildren 
in her own chamber. 

At the appointed time, the servant brought in the child- | 
ren, three boys and a girl, ranging in age from five to eight 
years. They sat in an orderly fashion around the feet of 
their grandmother. They had been prepared for this spe- 
cial privilege, and they delighted in having the undivided 
attention of this handsome woman, whose fine features 
they themselves bore. 

Unable to keep back her excitement any longer, the 
girl, the youngest of the group, spoke first. 

“Oh, Grandmother, Daddy has gone to the palace to 
be with the King! The palace with all those steps going up 
and up, and all those people marching around the walls. 

“Those aren’t people, dummy!” broke in her brother. 
“Those are statues, statues carved into the walls, of all the 
kings and priests that come to visit our own king and bring 
him presents. I know; Daddy told me.” 
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“Oh, I know they aren’t real 
people, like us,” retorted the girl, 
wrinkling her slender, straight nose 
at her brother. 

“They’re carved into the walls all 
around,’ piped another brother, 
“and they look like they’re all mar- 
ching up to the gates. And their 
robes sparkle in the sun in all dif- 
ferent colors.” 

Another brother, smaller and 
quieter than the others, spoke 
softly. “I like the lions and the 
animals on the wall in red andyellow 
and brown.” 

The little girl spoke again. “‘T 
wish I could go into the palace, like 

Daddy.” 
| The brother on her right gave her 
a poke in the arm and laughed. 
“You would get lost. You’re so 


little, nobody would even be able 
to see you under those columns; 
they reach right up to the sky!” 
The girl pouted and poked back. 


“Now, now,” Serpina intervened. 
“The palace is beautiful and reaches 
up to the sky with colors more bnil- 
liant than the sun and streets and 
buildings within its walls. And 
someday, when you have learned 
your lessons well, perhaps you will 
be allowed to go inside.” 


“IT know all about my coins, and 
I can follow the time,” the oldest 
boy said proudly. 

“Wonderful!” Serpina beamed 
proudly. “But do you know that in 
| Babylon, many years ago, there was 
a great gate, reaching up to the 
heavens, all made of bricks covered 
with a marvelous hard glaze in colors 


more brilliant than any on the walls 
of our palace?” 

The children fixed their eyes on 
their grandmother. She was going 
to tell them some more of her won- 
derful stories, stories that left them 
speechless, their minds conjuring up 
vivid images of what seemed to them 
impossible things. 

“More brilliant?” asked the girl. 


etc. 


“Yes, and when all those shining 
bricks were put together to make 
that big, big gate, they made pic- 
tures of lions and horses and bulls, 
and you could rub your hands over 
them and feel the muscles and the 
bellies and the legs and the tails.”’ 

The wide eyes grew wider. 

“Daddy has a jar with animals 
on it, and when you run your hand 
over it you can feel the bodies. 
And the handle on top looks like a 
goat dancing with long skinny horns 
and big wings.” All the children 
drew in their breaths. The oldest 
dared to whisper, ““You mean you 
touched Daddy’s jar?”’ 

Serpina chose to ignore the unin- 
tentional confession. 

“IT know the jar you mean, Dam- 
ian. The animals are so playful and 
graceful and pretty. But did you 
know that many, many years ago, 
in the city of Ur, there was a harp, 
a very special harp, and on that harp 
were pictures of the most amazing 
animals doing the funniest things? 
A dog and a lion are carrying a table 
and a big wine jar, getting ready for 
a banquet. An ass is playing a harp 
and a jackal is playing the zither. 
A bear is dancing, and a gazelle is 
offering goblets of wine to a scor- 
pion that has a man’s head all made 
of gold and lapis lazuli with inlaid 
eyes, and — a long, curly beard!” 
This time the children fairly shrieked 
with amusement. Serpina continued. 

“The Assyrians had a mighty pal- 
ace, too, with brilliantly colored 
glazed tiles, and the doorway was 
guarded by huge bulls with wings 
and human heads and curly beards 
and — five legs!” 

“Five legs?”? The children were 
rolling on the floor now in uncon- 
trollable laughter. “‘Yes, five legs. 
When you looked at them from the 
front, they were standing still. But 
when you looked at them from the 
side, they were walking!” 

“Oh, Grandmother, we have sta- 
tues of bulls with men’s heads, too.” 


The oldest boy tried to bring his 
grandmother back to reality. 

“Yes, we do, but our bulls are 
beautiful and fine. The Assyrian 
bulls have muscles here and muscles 
there,’ Serpina made grand, thea- 
trical gestures, ‘“‘and curly hair and 
four big horns around a high crown 
and wings big enough to carry them 
up to the gods, big hooves and all!” 

The mention of the gods brought 
the childrens’ minds back to the 
moment. 

Damian spoke. ‘Daddy told us 
that our kind can talk with the gods 
—the god of the sun, and the god of 
the sky, and even the god of fire.” 

“Yes, Damian, that is true. From 
the earliest times that we can rem- 
ber way back in the city of Ur, 
there was a splendid ziggurat, and 
there on the roof the priests offered 
their prayers and their sacrifices 
to the gods. Statues of priests and 
men were everywhere in Sumer, 
their hands folded in prayer before 
them, their eyes wide and all-seeing, 
to give justice to all. And a great 
ruler, Naram-Sin, grandson of Sar- 
gon of Akkad, called himself. ‘“‘King 
of the Four Quarters.’ On a vic- 
tory stele he was shown taller than 
all his men, walking on the bodies 
of his enemies on his way up a 
high mountain. On his head was a 
horned helmet, and shining above 
him in blessing were two gods. He 
stood alone, close to the gods. Our 
king, too, stands alone, close to the 
gods, and gives usjustice and order.’ 

The children were completely 
calm now, and the servant entered 
Serpina’s chamber. The time of the 
visit was over. Serpina had pre- 
pared to give a coin to each of the 
children as a remembrance of their 
visit, and they accepted them gladly, 
as they had done before on similar 
visits; but the greatest gift they had 
received from her was her wealth of 
stories on their cultural heritage, 
and those they would cherish for- 
everatal 
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PETTERS TO ERIC 


by Mary Kidd 


April 25, 1870 
Dear Eric, 

Tomorrow we plan to dig at His- 
sarlik in the northeast corner of Asia 
Minor for the site of Troy. We have 
based the location on Homer’s /liad. 
Detlief, my closest assistant, and I 
have found a huge tell, or mound, 
which may be covering the city. 

After digging for Troy, we are 
going to move on to where we 
believe Agamemnon and Achilles 
sailed from to get revenge for the 
capture of Helen. We have received 
much criticism and ridicule for 
basing our research on ancient 
legends, but we are quite sure there 
is truth to them. 

Wish us luck! 

Your friend, 
Heinrich Schliemann 


May 28, 1870 
Dear Eric, 

The search for Troy wasa success! 
We found well fortified cities built 
fone on top of the remains of the 
other. There is evidence that most 
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of the cities were destroyed by fire. 
But, Troy is nothing compared to 
Mycenae. I could not believe my 
eyes when we uncovered tombs, 
palaces, and enormous amounts of 
gold, jewelry, cups, and weapons. 
Detlief found an elaborate gold 
shield used in battle! 

The Mycenaeans were obviously 
very battle-oriented. Their cities 
and palaces are heavily fortified 
with thick walls. At the heart of 
these citadels is a three room struc- 
ture, a ‘‘megaron”’, that appears to 
have been the center of activity. It 
seems a megoran existed at Troy as 
early as 2000 B.C. These stern for- 
tresses are decorated with frescos, 
carvings, and architectural sculp- 
tures. We’ve found dome-shaped 
rooms that were either storerooms, 
as I believe, or tombs, as Detlief 
believes. We found beaten gold 
masks over the faces of princes 
buried there. There isa good chance 
much of this gold came from Egypt. 
The subject of the drawings on the 
pottery we found is military, like 
most Mycenaen art. 

Based on legend about King Me- 
nos of Crete, we expect to find a 
great labyrinth on the island of 
Crete. I have hypothesized that 
these people of Crete were much 
less warlike than the Mycenaens 
because they were protected by the 
water on all sides. If it is correct, 
their cities and palaces were much 
less fortified and much more in- 
viting. Also, I believe Crete was 
an excellent spot for trade in 
the ancient world. 

I assume the King of Crete 
had a navy of excellent sea 
navigators and that the life of 
the people of Crete was centered 
around the sea. Because of this, 
their artwork probably expresses 


knowledge of the sea and its ani- 
mals. Images of waves, fish, and 
other sea animals are likely to be! 
prevalent. I also anticipate a feel- 
ing of a carefree, secure lifestyle 
in the art and architecture of Crete 
surely enjoyed a prosperous, war-| 
ifee CxIstence: 

This is a lot of guesswork, but I 
have based it on what I have found 
to be true in other cultures. I don’t 
think we will begin the dig this week 
because I am not feeling well and 
the doctor advised me to rest in 
bed. Maybe next week. 

Pray for us. 

Your friend, 
Heinreich Schliemann 


June 18, 1870 
Dear Eric, 

I’m sorry to say Heinrich Schlie- 
mann died the day before we began 
the dig. Most of his assumptions 
about the Minoans of Crete were 
correct. (However, he did not know 
that they were the first to use the 
potter’s wheel.) | 

He was a great man and friend 
to both of us. 

Sincerely, 
Detlief Grimlick 


~ kor Robert 


by Lena C. Gabriel 


A ee written for a special person, a en in my art history class 


who died suddenly and unexpectedly. 


The fragile frond begins its tenuous growth, 
Pale green among the grays of weeds and soil, — 
The gentle curl so meek and yet so bold 

To life itself above the dank decay. 


It brings a beauty mild and all reserved, 

And adds its awkward grace to our small world, 
And even when the tender stalk is crushed, 

The pale remembrance lingers in our day. 


by Lena C. Gabriel 


66 


y dear young man, 
would you please stop 
leering at me with 
your eyes and that insulting grin!” 

Niobid’s face retained its classical 
calmness, and she did not lose an 
inch of her graceful pose as she con- 
fronted the young warrior. 

“My dear madam,” replied the 
smiling youth, “I do not leer; I 
only stare wonderingly at the ele- 
gant folds of cloth draping them- 
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‘THE 
DyInc AUL 


selves so luxuriously about your 


limbs. Foldsand drapery are foreign 
to me. As you can see, I have nei- 
ase” 

“Ah, my dear boy. Whoever 
sculpted you could not have had 
much knowledge of the human body. 
You lie so stiffly there. Why, I can 
not even see your ribs, while I — 
— I move my armsand legs and torso 
to make flowing arcs. My marble 
skin almost breathes.” 


“Oh, come now, madam. You 
must allow me to continue smirk- 
ing. I remove my arrow from my 
chest in a real and natural manner, 
whereas you reach behind you for 
yours in a manner that is totally 
unrealistic. You seem to be stretch- 
ing languorously after a long and 
satisfying nap, your beautiful fea- 
tures raised upward calmly.” 

“Ts that why you continue to 
have the silly grin on your face? At 
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least my body is well delineated. 
My sculptor knew how to handle 
his material well. He could present 


my body in any pose and make me 
beautiful from any angle.” 

“TI beg your pardon, madam, but 
do you not see how my sculptor 
has worked my left leg so skillfully 
over my straightened right one? If 
I were you, I would not be so quick 
at disparaging my maker.” 

“But you are at your best when 
viewed from the front, my young 
man. Your broad shoulders and 
undetailed torso are like blocks 
of stone, incapable of ever moving, 
and that leg of yours has no rational 
meaning in its strange pose.” 

“At least I represent a fallen war- 
rior, a real person with importance 
| in the life of my country, while you, 
my dear lady, are a goddess, an ex- 
cuse for a human being, if you ask 


=}2} 


me. 


Niobid’s sophistication and emo- 
tional control never left her. With- 
out disturbing the fabric clinging to 
her leg and revealing even the foot 
| beneath it in its masterful folds, she 
skillfully suggested that the two of 

them turn to a mediator. 

“My dear young warrior, let us 
}ask that man in the corner what he 
thinks about our respective merits.” 

“Gladly, madam. An impartial 
opinion would be most welcome.” 
Tne warrior smiled and kept his 
eyes Open and alert. “He has been 
there in that corner all during our 
| conversation, but he hassaid nothing. 
He is different from us, is he not?” 

“Yes. His head hangs forward 
limply, and see what beautiful hair 
he has.”’ 

“His hair is quite different from 
mine;’ the young warrior stared. 
“Mine is quite regular in curls around 
my head, like a design, while his 
rises and falls and parts quite natu- 
rally.” 

“And see how truly detailed his 
body is, and how his legs lie natu- 

rally, and his arms show limpness in 


POEM FROM ONE’S YOUTH 


My banner antirled 
Has met the West wind 
The silk was too thin 


- ‘It could not last long 
____ The wind was too strong 


- the standard was torn 
_ And flung to the ground 
_ All muddied it lies. 


But pity is waste _ 


the left one and tenseness in the 
right one as it bears the weight of 
his athletic body.” 

“Oh, madam, see how his wound 
bleeds! He is a fallen warrior, too, 
Likeninie 

“But he bleeds, whereas you do 
not. And oh, he has a rope around 
his neck.”’ 

“Oh, madam, he is not like me. 
I am a true Greek warrior; he is a 
fallen enemy! Not the fallenenemy, 
buta fallen enemy — one particular, 


_ Martin Allen 


individual person. His eyes are 
lowered; his nose is that of a Gaul: 
his mouth grimaces in pain; his 
moustache seems to grow naturally. 
Oh, sir, with the flowing wound and 
limp body, tell us who made you.” 

Niobid’s face remained serene, and 
she lost none of her grace as she 
rebuked the young warrior with the 
staring eyes and the perpetual smile. 
“Do not disturb him’ she said 
quietly. “‘Anyone can see at a glance 
that he is dying.”’o 


D eacon R.U. Faithful had care- 
fully prepared for his first televised 
Sunday morning sermon. The dea- 
con planned to discuss the wages of 
sin in society. However, he didn’t 
want to direct his sermon at the 
congregation for fear of offending 
them. He knew that if he did it 
would end his TV career before it 
even started. Instead, he planned 
to lament the evils of the Etruscan 
and Roman empires. He felt these 
two cultures were advanced enough, 
yet at the same time, degenerate 
enough to make his point for him 
and he could avoid chastising the 
| congregation also. 

Nonetheless, he was nervous and 
took out his sermon to re-read it. 
“It wouldn’t hurt to practice, after 
all, readiness is next to godliness,’’, 
he said with a chuckle. He stood 
in front of the mirror, threw his 
shoulders back and proceeded to 
read aloud. 
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by Dawn S. Overman 


“Dear brethren, it saddens me to 
see such frivolous and idolatrous 
behavior existing in this world. Yet 
I shouldn’t be surprised for it’s a 
legacy man seems destined to repeat. 
For it started long ago with the 
Etruscan and Roman empires, which 
were full of debauchery and immo- 
rality. 

The Etruscan civilization was full 
of depredation, they were brutal 
and merciless. They enjoyed war 
and hunting and afterwards would 
languish in banquets and dancing. 
They were proud of their wantoness 
and recorded these events on walls, 
tombs, and temples using colored 
paints. Though the pictures were 
awkward and stiff, their meaning 
is not hard to decipher. One can 
easily detect the excitement and 
exuberance felt by the Etruscans. 
In addition, they worshipped their 
loved ones after death and placed 


their ashes in bronze funerary urns. 
These urns were created to resemble 
the dead and were placed in shrines 
at the family’s home. At times they 
would create replicas of everyday 
utensils to be sent to the tomb 
with the body. This was done by 
recreating the images in pottery,| 
or by painting them on the tomb 
walls. 

It is sacrilegious to even assume 
that such articles are needed in the 
afterlife. We all know that the 
Almighty takes care of all our needs 
at this time. As if this weren't 
enough to surprise one, the Etrus- 
cans worshipped more than one god! 
These gods and goddesses were held 
in the highest reverance and each 
atrium-styled home had a garden 
with multiple shrines dedicated to 
these deities. Their bronze and 
stone images could be found every- 
where. In addition, the Etruscans 
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believed in sacrifice, divination, 
mythology, and mysticism. All 
these things have been recorded for 
us in paintings, wall murals, and 
frescos. 

Now we move on to the next 
depraved society, the Romans. The 
/Romans were lustful infidels who 
spread and perpetrated paganism 
through their conquests. 

They allowed the worship of 
other gods as long as they were 
recognized as the ultimate power. 
They built magnificent temples as 
homes for their gods and the best 
known of these was the Pantheon. 
'Behind its square facade was a 
lrematkable domed building of 
‘incredible interior space. Inside 
the dome along the walls were seve- 
ral niches which contained statues 
of their deities. Above, located in 
the center of the dome, was an 
| opening jailed an “oculus.” The 
sunlight would shine through the 
opening onto an individual statue 
according to the time of day. To 
think that such mathematical and 
architectural supremacy was was- 
ted on such heathenism issad indeed. 
However, the madness increases. 

The Romans built the magnifi- 
cent Colosseum where man and 
beast competed in grisly trials for 
the enjoyment of the public. The 
structure itself was superb. It was 


pierces the twilight 


_ Through naked branches 
_ Venus’ setting brilliance 


round in shape and built with 
cement faced with stone and brick. 
There was a strong sense of order in 
its structure due to the repetitive 
design of arches and columns. The 
use of the Greek order of architec- 
ture also supported this effect. By 
this I mean to say they used the 
plain heavy doric columns at the 
base, the lighter ionic column in the 
middle and the still lighter and 
decorative corinthian column at the 
top of the colosseum. 

To think that such a noble struc- 
ture housed such brutality is an 
insult to the senses. And yet their 
presumptuous arrogance threw 
them into further decadence; for 
then they started building the Tri- 
umphal Arches. These elaborate 
free-standing arches were placed 
in and about lands conquered by 
the Romans. They were not erect- 
ed to honor the Almighty, but in- 
stead to honor the almighty emper- 
or! The carvings on the arch told of 
his greatness and wisdom, not 
God’s. It was the emperor they 
wanted to glorify, not God! How 
could a mortal man assume he had 
divine power and glory? And yet 
this was the significance of the 
Triumphal Arch. 

To look back through our past 
and see these indecencies conducted 
against our Lord is truly shocking. 


However, they occurred and con- 
tinue to occur ’til this day. I ask 
you, are we locked into a struc- 
ture, hell-bent on depravity and 
destruction? Are we to continue 
on the road of mistakes laid out 
by our ancient forefathers? Well 
I say, no, not if we allow ourselves 
to become one of His flock, and 
follow the good and righteous path. 
Then and only then can we escape 
eternal condemnation. Let us bow 
our heads and pray.” 

Beads of sweat had broken out 
on the decon’s red face. He picked 
up his handerchief and blotted it 
dry. 

“Well that should draw a response 
from those sinners,” he said as he 
straightened his tie. 

“Faithful, my boy, you are going 
to bearstan) 7 

With that he picked up his sermon 
and Bible and walked out of the 
dressing room to make his debut. o 


Dawn Overman describes herself 
as a “potpourri type of person”’ 
who finds it “best to taste many 
bits of life.” And true to this 
philosophy, her jobs have ranged 
from cleaning out horse stables 
to shining shoes at Adam’s Mark. 
Now she is finishing a degree in 
correctional science after taking 
classes in interior design. 


Wrapped in warmth 
cooing sighs from pout-shaped lips 


My baby gently breathes 


Jou Milligan 


— Brenda Stevens 


SS ST ee a NTE TID 


as Hitler 
“Big Brother’? 


by Gillian Fink 


Ge Orwell’s 1984 is a very 
thought-provoking novel. The rea- 
soning behind Orwell writing such a 
novel has been an issue of debate for 
many years. But for many readers 
the reasoning is of much less impor- 
tance than the far-reaching implica- 
tions that 1984 has. One cannot 
help but compare Orwell’s “Big 
Brother,” Oceania’s powerful poli- 
tical leader. In the following para- 
graphs, I will endavor to illustrate 
by comparison just a few of the 
similarities between Big Brother’s 
party and Adolph Hitler’s party. 
George Orwell utilizes the charac- 
ter of “Big Brother,’ the party 
figurehead — that may or may not 
exist, to reduce most of the popula- 
tion of Oceania to a conforming 
mass. “Big Brother,” alias the par- 
ty, has gained power by inflicting 
unbearable pain, humiliation, and 
even death to the people of Oceania. 
If I were called upon to give this 
type of government a name, it would 
have to be Totalitarianism. The 
totalitarian government seeks to 
rule in total control of its subjects. 
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Not only does the totalitarian gov- 
ernment seek to control its subjects, 
but it also endeavors to abolish all 
freedom of thought and even dic- 
tates what its victims, subjects, peo- 
ple should think. A prime example 
of this in Orwell’s 1984, is when 
O’Brien, Orwell’s main character, is 
telling Winston how the inner party, 
“Big Brother,’ has gained control 
of the Oceanic people. ‘““We convert 
him, we capture his inner mind, we 
reshape him. We burn all evil and 
all illusion out of him; we bring 
him over to our side, not in appear- 
ance, but genuinely, heart and soul. 
We make him one of ourselves 
before we kill him.”’ The people of 
Oceania have been convinced, by 
one means of persuasion or another, 
that the Party, ““‘Big Brother,’ does 
not seek power for its own ends, 
but it claims to rule for the good 
of the majority. For the real truth, 
we again return to the conversation 
that O’Brien is having with Winston: 
“The Party seeks power entirely 
for its own sake. We are not inter- 
ested in the good of others; we are 
interested solely in power. Not 


wealth or luxury, or long life or 


happiness, only power, pure power. 
of the slogan of ‘Big Brother’s”’ 
party, the Totalitarian Party, “War 
is peace, freedom is slavery, igno- 
rance is strength” sound familiar? 
History tells us that Adolph Hitler 
used similar slogans in convincing 
the German people to follow him. 
Hiter stated, ‘‘The ignorance of the 
enemy is our strength,” and “‘win- 
ning the war will not only bring 
peace, but will make Germany a 
much stronger nation.” 

Adolph Hitler, a former German 
dictator, ruled under the guise of 
Nationalism, but if you trace his 
dictatorship you will find it is the 
same type of government rule as 
George Orwell writes about in1984, 
(A government rule that I am con- 
vince is a prime example of Totali- 
tarian rule.) 

Let us now look at a compari- 
son between the political party of 
Oceania, “Big Brother,” and the 
political party of Germany, Adolph 
Hitler, the Fuehrur. It was “Big 
Brother” in Orwell’s 1984, it became 
“The Fuehrur” to the German peo- 
ple in 1939. He, the Puehruriae 
ted the German people under the 
doctrine of extreme nationalism. 
He too had this ‘“‘Thought Police,” 
but they were known as “‘Gestapo”’ 
agents. “‘Big Brother’s,” the Party’s, 
“Thought Police,” purged the Ocea- 
nic society of what they termed 
“Unsocial elements.’ Hitler’s Ges- 
tapo agents murdered millions of 
Jews; they too were termed to be 
‘‘Unsocial elements’’ among the Ger- 
man people. Hitler too hadhis Room 
101, but in his case it was called a 
concentration camp. There, as in 
Room 101, people were tortured 
into total submission, or killed for 
the good of the party. In Germany, 
posters of their black mustachio’d 
party leader, Hitler, could be seen 
on every street corner. Another 
comparison that is quite notable 
is the treatment of the churches by 
Hitler and “Big Brother.” Both 
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placed severe restrictions on the 
church. In 1984 we are told by 
Mr. Charrington that ‘“‘There was 
not much need for the churches 
anymore; there’s a lot of them 
left, really,’ though they’ve been 
put to other uses. 

Hitler’s method of restricting the 
church was different; the outcome 
was the same. His method was to 
convince the German people ‘‘To 
serve Hitler is to serve Germany, 
and to serve Germany is to serve 
God.” 

As Orwell draws his thought- 
provoking novel to a close, we find 
that Winston Smith had been utterly 
broken by unbearable torture. Our 
modern-day hero, whose place in 
the sun was all too brief, “‘sits 
beneath a picture of Big Brother 
and two gin-scented tears are trick- 
ling down the side of his nose as 
he admits to himself that he now 
loves Big Brother.” “Big Brother’s”’ 


and Hitler’s methods were both 
very effective in breaking any that 
would dare challenge the party’s 
laws. 

The implications that surround 
Orwell’s 1984 are as wide as they 
are varied. My comparison of Hit- 


“My mother used to tease me 
that I started the war,” said Gillian 
Fink who was born in England the 
year World War II began. She’s been 
living in the United States fifteen 
years and taking CPCC classes for 
two years in the college transfer 


program. She’s employed on 
campus in the Secretarial Science 
Department. 

Of her classes she said, “If you 
show spunk and interest in learn- 
ing, I have found that CPCC in- 
structors will bend over backwards 
to help you.” 


ler and “Big Brother’’ was just the 
beginning of the comparison that 
can be drawn from Mr. Orwell’s 
novel. Those same implications 
can be applied to someone much 
closer to home — Uncle Sam. 

Think about it!o 


A LONGING 


Driving through miles of sagebrush 


I pass herds of antelope 


HOME 


etc. 


racing across the desert 

like a tumbleweed hoedown. 
Pheasants and chukars 

play hide and seek 

protecting their families 

from Volkswagens and Willys. 
The scent of juniper fills 

the car with an August Christmas 
and in the distance barren hills 
waver against a balding sun. 
There is a valley 

between these hills 

that calls me home. 


— Anita Dorroh-Thomas 


Misty bogs keep filling up my mind; 
I see the greens and browns, 

and, of course, there is cool rain. 

A tenor in the distance is singing. 
Moss and wild flowers, 


Willow trees and streams, 

all the things I know so well. 
Although I miss them 

I have never seen the Irish hills. 


— Lisa K. Tilley 
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WATE AT THE: GATE by Clara Abercrombie Dulin 


Someday, once more, we'll walk the streets together, 
they don’t have to be paved with gold, 

theyll be shiny as sunlight to me, 

as hand in hand we go, as of old. 


Along we will walk without a word, 
as we oft did here below; 

enough that we’re together, 
throughout eternity a-glow. 


I think of such strolls here on earth, 

when we communed about things yet to be; 
and he’d say I may soon walk without him, 
who was dearer than life to me. 


And Id say, “if you should go first, 
please don’t go far from the gate; 
for when I get there, I will need you, 
so linger just inside and wait.” 


He’d not respond in words to my plea; 
he’d only squeeze tighter my hand, 

as we silently strolled on together 

o’er the tropical sand. 


Clara Dulin is a stu- 
dent in Virginia Chris- 7 
tenbury’s creative writ- [7 
ing class at the North 4 
Learning Center in * 
Cornelius. Widowed eight years ago, Mrs. Dulin writes 
primarily about the early years of her marriage to a 
Methodist minister whose church was in the moun- 
tains. The mother of two sons and two daughters, she 
has twelve grandchildren and two great grandchildren. 

In addition to writing, she enjoys oil painting and 
of her life she says, “‘I’m excited about the future.” 
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SONNET FOR DORIS HUMPHREY 


I never saw her dance when she was young 
But those who did say no one could compare 
Her beauty and her grace the poets sung 

Her qualities unique and also rare 


When first I knew her, long beyond her prime 

Her wings were clipped, her dancing days were o’er 
But yet she rose to conquer space and time 
Indomitable spirits always soar 


A generation who, like me, knew not 

The fires brilliant burning there on stage 

Could nonetheless be warmed by startling thought 
The soul of man shall never know a cage. 


To you, dear spirit, young and brave and free 
You never knew you helped to make me. . . me. 


etc. 


by Martin Allen 


Martin Allen said when he came to Charlotte in 
1956, “I was a dancer who could type a little, so I 
got a job writing commercials for a radio station.” 
He also taught dance and choreography. 

“If you are talented in one art form, invariably, you 
will discover you have interest and ability in at least 
one other.” 

Now the editor of Venture Capital News, a mon- 
thly business newspaper, Allen said that since taking 
creative writing classes, ““A whole new world has 
opened up. I had always considered myself a com- 
mercial writer, but now have discovered the joy of 
more creative writing.” 
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MORNING 


Morning laps each side of me. 
I feel its hems. 

A toe protrudes — 

A hand extends. 


Wakefulness walks over 
Cool stranger easing by. 
Breeze rushes in, 
Leaves fingerprints. 


The traffic is inside. 
Hear it thrash the city streets, 
Raise a million painted sheets. 


I press the pillow I enlist, 
Nose every inch, 
Recognize 

Thistbeat eae 


CHARLES 


Sometimes I feel you’re a lot like home. 

Like the fleeting years 

Don’t put a lot of distance between us. 

And the wind at my heels is just another year, 
A cup of coffee and gentle talk, 

A bottle of beer and gentle talk, 

A bottle of beer at a favorite spot, 

And sitting — and moving... . 


On the road growing 

Always closer to the place I sought 
The moving perspective is time — 
And is on the highway marked... 


Always closer to the place I sought 
The moving perspective is time — 
And lines on the highway marked. . . 
I’m listening — and moving. 


Time is the warp 

Clicking off another year, 

Things undone — unsaid. 

I wake to scratch my head, 

Check the fingers, adjust the clock, 
And move ahead. . . 


OCI(F 


by Catherine King 


A Missouri native, Catherine King 

enrolled in the accounting program at the 
beginning of the 1984 fall quarter. 

She has been writing poetry ever since high 
school. She and husband Charles King, 

a Classical guitarist, came to Charlotte so he 
could serve as the college’s artist in residence 
in the Music Department. 


APOLOGY 


The wars I wage are the wars inside me, 
My own doubts parading as troops, 

My battlegrounds seeking to reconcile me— 
The lawbreaker of my own truce... 


Forgive me for the way I seem. 

(I’m not as sure of myself as I openly admit) 

My thoughts are camouflaged and not what I mean. 
It’s the shots that I fire I’m afraid will stick... 


And who will lead if there’s no one to guide me. 
This Prisoner of War? 
The one missing in action... 


No decision is without inno- 
cence or guilt. 


ee 
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NIGHTS 


I’ve spent my nights 

In cars with loud engines 
Sunburnt and blue jeaned — 
Smoke curling around the edges. 


My heart was the only perfume there. 
The sunlight bent to turn skies blue. 
Hands heavy in the emptiness 

Were too hot to move. 


Earth steamed in preparation. 
Dreaming of long cool clouds, 
The next step of the celebration. 


I turn my thoughts around, 
Open eyes for comfort, 


EXPECTING GROWTH I wet my throat to see. 


Like melting snow would best describe us. 
Something about the rain 

Making its ebbs and tides, 

Flooding the windowpane. 


Like fresh cut grass, 

The wind driving it its own way — 
Just past the storm 

Expecting growth... 


Like that unknown something in the best known day. 
The thing that makes light swell at early morning — 
And clears the air. . . 

And makes the lark at break of day go soaring 

Higher than we ever expected 

Or would have believed. 


Yes, now we can see. 
Like melting snow would best describe us. 
Something about the rain. 


I 


by Jon Milligan 


hroughout my young years, I 

was always delighted when 
my grandmother took my family 
and me to her farm near the Blue 
Ridge Parkway in southern Virginia. 
As a child who was awed by the 
mystery and beauty of nature, I 
looked to the farm as an adventure 
in quiet discovery as well as an 
escape from a complicated world. 
With the ascension from the Pied- 
mont to the majestic hazy heights 
of the mountains, I lost myself in 
another world where I was free to 
nurture my curiosity in a leisurely 
atmosphere. 

The centerpiece of the farm was 
the weathered turn-of-the-century 
two-story farmhouse that stood in 
defiance to the harsh elements. 

Inside, its old mismatched fur- 
nishings, the rickety floors, the 
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fireplace around which many cold 
evenings were spent, and the musty 
cellar replete with bunches of mason 
jars and a noisy water pump, were 


the things that defined its charm. - 


Surrounding the house were 
steeply rolling hills where cows 
grazed underneath the shade of 
apple trees. A garden, a work shed, 
and a quaint springhouse stood 


nearby. 


The creek which ran by the house 
was the place where, as a child, 
I spent many hours catching exotic 
aquatic specimens as I tried to learn 
the secrets of their private eco- 
system. 

The flowing water was entrancing 
as it gurgled and splashed over the 
rock dam. The crayfish scooted 
underneath a rock on the bottom 
mud, avoiding my eager grasp. The 
water striders lazily skated over the 
surface as minnows darted around 
in the frigid, murky current. The 
creek was a personal laboratory 
where I could observe many won- 
drous things. 

A venture away from the house 
found me exploring the big red barn 
where the not altogether unpleasant 
smell of rich loam mixed with mel- 
lowed cow dung pervaded the air. 
What seemed to be hundreds of 
barn swallows darted in and out of 
the doorway, complaining in pier- 
cing, angry chirps at my intrusion 
upon their domain. I became a 
daring stuntman as I jumped from 
the hayloft to land in a dusty pile 
of old hay. 

The gravel road that passed by 
the house was my passage to the 
surrounding countryside. My walks 
along it were brightened by the 
various flora and fauna with which 
I increasingly felt a Kinship. I 
delighted in the medley of wild- 
flowers that adorned the roadside 
and the neighboring pastures. | 
alertly watched for birds. In that 
place, an American goldfinch flashed 
a brilliant yellow as it roller coas- 


tered through the air. A beautiful 
indigo. bunting burst forth its dulcet 
melody as it perched atop the 
towering spire of a stately hemlock. 

And turkey vultures glided grace- 
fully on rising air thermals with 
billowing cumulus clouds as a back- 
drop. I could name almost every 
living thing. 

My grandmother figured in one 
of my greatest pleasures at the 
farm —eating. 

Aside from the fresh vegetables 
grown in the garden, there were 


fruits that grew naturally that 
she turned into mouth-watering 
desserts. 


The abundant blackberries and 
raspberries on prickly vines rewar- 
ded the cautious and thus found 
their ways into juicy, tart cobblers. 

Apple pie with a topping of 
vanilla ice cream was almost stan- 
dard fare. Perhaps the most temp- 
ting were the succulent strawberries 
rolled in brown sugar — a combi- 
nation that insured that I would eat 
too many. 

The nights were very dark and 
peaceful as we basked in the warm 
glow of a campfire where wieners 
roasted. The sparks from the fire 
drifted upward to meet the canopy 
of thousands of stars twinkling 
overhead. I enjoyed gazing at the 
myriad of stars and catching a 
glimpse of an errant meteor while 
sorting out the constellations. A 
distant owl hooted in the forest at 
the crest of the hill, completing the 
mood of an immense but calming 
isolation. 

Although I spent relatively little 
time at the farm with visits limited 
to summertime, it profoundly affec- 
ted my growth as one fondly in 
tune with nature and with a healthy 
imagination. I may have grown to 
shed the need to escape by romping 
over verdant hillsides alone, but it is 
reassuring to know that that place 
is still there nestled in the moun- 
tains, unchanged.o 
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Halloween has come and gone for 
another year. We put away our 
ghost and goblins, our witches and 
monsters - WAIT A MINUTE! 
Witches? Monsters? How can we 
put away something that exist year 
around? 

Witches do exist here today. As 
examples, look at Sybil Leek, one 
of the most famous witches in our 
modern history. Or Dr. and Mrs. 
Raymond Buckland, who claim to 
be high priest and priestess of their 
own coven, and work the college 
lecture circuit, speaking on the good 
of witchcraft, which they consider 
a religion. 

“No one knows how many covens 
of witches exist in the U.S. today.” 
In the 1970’s there was an organi- 
zation of “black witches” that num- 
bered 5,000 members. The cult’s 
headquarters was located in San 
Francisco. In Toledo, Ohio there 
is a cult calling itself “Women’s 
International Terrorist Conspiracy 
from Hell.” Their acronym in 
WITCH. 

If you go to the ghetto districts 
in LA, New York or other large 
metropolis, you can find dozens of 
little shops that stock materials for 
the practice of witchcraft such as 
graveyard dust, candles that produce 


etc. 


spells, bat’s blood, charms of all 
kinds, etc. 

Yes, even in this day and age there 
are witches, but monsters? 

Science does not have all the an- 


swers. A fish called the ‘‘Coela- 
canth”’ believed by experts to be ex- 
tinct for sixty or seventy million 
years was caught off the coast of 
South Africa in 1938. It was five 
feet long and weighed 127 pounds. 
Since 1938, seven more have been 
caught. This fish is carnivorous and 
indicates to science that possibly 
other creatures exist. 

The Loch Ness Monster, or ‘“‘Nes- 
sie’ as it is called, has been seen as 
far back as 565 A.D. On November 
12, 1933, the first photograph of 
“Nessie” was taken. In 1968 a team 
from the University of Birmingham 
obtained sonar echoes of several 
large animals beneath the surface. 
Two color photos of “‘Nessie’’ were 
taken in 1977 and there are eight 
photos of a large wake taken in 
1978. What is ‘“‘Nessie’? and why 
have similar creatures been spotted 
around the world, including Lake 
Victoria (East Africa), Lake Man- 
itoba (Canada), Lake Champlain 
(between New York and Vermont), 
and even in the White River in Ark- 
ansas? 


by Gary L. Eklund 


But you say how about humanoid 
monsters? How about the Almas of 
central Russia, the Tehlma of Sri 
Lanka, the Dzu-tem of China, the 
Yeti or Abominable Snowman as 
he is called or the unknown species 
of “‘monsters” in Burma. It is inter- 
esting to note discriptions of the 
Yeti range from four feet, six inches 
tall to over sixteen feet tall. 

You say that’s far away. Let’s 
look at the U.S.A. We have Big 
Foot. Big Foot is found in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia. He is between seven and 
eight feet tall, walks upright, and is 
covered with reddish-brown or black 
hair except the face. The tracks 
are fourteen to eighteen inches long 
and seven inches wide. There have 
been over six hundred sightings of 
tracks so far. Also, there is a color 
film of a female Big Foot shot in 
1967. Huge humanoids and their 
tracks have been reported in every 
province in Canada and every state 
except Rhode Island. 

Yes, Virginia, there are witches 
and monsters! This author is re- 
minded of a line from a pop song 
by Blood, Sweat & Tears, “I know 
there ain’t no Heaven, but I pray 
there ain’t no Hell’’.o 
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